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NO MORE WAR MOVEMENT. 





BASIS OF MEMBERSHIP. 





“ War is a crime against humanity ; 
““T am therefore determined— 
1. Not to support or take part in any war, 
international or civil ; 
2. To work for total disarmament, the removal 
of all causes of war, and the establishment 
of a new social and international order 


based on the pacifist principle of co- 
operation for the common good.” 


All those who agree with this declaration are cordially 
invited to join the movement. ull particulars can be 
obtained from the General Secretary, 11, Doughty Street, — 
London, W.C.1. 





THE LEAGUE’S AUTHORITY 


War or Public Opinion ? 


HE present use of the word Sanctions in inter- 
national affairs is somewhat puzzling, and it is 
well to remind ourselves that it is borrowed from 
the French and signifies a “ constraint or coercive measure 
which prevents or punishes violation, to ensure execution.” 
In considering the question of the use or neglect 
of Sanctions we come very near to the heart of the peace 
problem, and it is of the utmost importance to clear our 
minds about it. Very few people want to have war, 
and it is unfair of the pacifist to assume this in judging 
the people who honestly believe that there are occasions 
when wart is inevitable, or—they consider—the lesser 
of two great evils. We have, however, in our present 
stage of civilisation abolished wars between our cities, 
tribal wars are rare except in certain very backward areas, 
and we ate just beginning to feel that wars between 
nations ate bad form. The question presents itself— 
must we then go through the stage of international wars 
—of wars between groups of nations, before the war 
system is excised from our civilisation? Logically, 
there would seem to be much to be said for this necessity, 
only that in that case the probability is that our civilisation 
itself would make its exit before war. 


THE TWO ROADS. 


There are, therefore, two roads before us. One 
group of peace-lovers believes that through some form 
of international coercion, lies the road to peace. Others 
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believe equally strongly that that way madness lies and 
that belief in international armies is a mere repetition 
of the fossil fallacy “‘ Si vis pacem para bellum”. 

It is very interesting to note the strong support for 
this latter point of view in a recent speech by Mr. Hoover. 
He said: 


“There ate to-day two roads to that end. The European 
nations have, by the Covenant of the League of Nations, agreed 
that if nations fail to settle their differences peaceably, then 
force should be applied by other nations to compel them to 
be reasonable. We have refused to travel this road. We 
are confident that, at least in the Western Hemisphere, public 
opinion will suffice to check violence. This is the road we 
propose to travel. What we urgently need in this direction 
is a further development of methods for the reference of 
unsettled controversies to joint inquiry by the parties, assisted 
by friendly nations, in order that action may be stayed and that 
the aggressor may be subjected to the searchlight of public 
opinion.” 

Now let us remind ourselves of what exactly are 
the obligations to use Sanctions against a State which 
has resorted to War to which we are committed under 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. In Article 
XVI, we undertake to sever and prevent all financial, 
commercial or personal intercourse with a Covenant- 
breaking State, to co-operate in any necessary financial 
and economic measures which are taken to support other 
States in resisting special measures aimed at one of their 
number and to allow passage of troops through their 
territory for the aid of the attacked State. Finally, the 
Council is to recommend what effective military, naval 
or air force members of the League shall contribute to 
the armed forces to be used to protect the Covenants 
of the League. 

In this paper I am only endeavouring to consider the 
use of military sanctions, but would just note that it is 
difficult to see how economic and financial sanctions 
can be enforced without leading on to military. President 
Hoover’s recent suggestion that food-ships should be 
free in time of war as in time of peace would, if enforceable, 
put an end to a great extent to economic sanctions. Nor 
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can I here discuss the question of giving financial aid 
to a victim of aggression which has been brought forward 
at Geneva. ‘There are strong arguments for and against. 
On the one hand it may be considered as a form of 
insurance against the claims which may be advanced 
against us as signatories to Article XVI; on the other 
hand it may be considered to be merely adding fuel to the 
fire of fighting, and as a financing of other people’s 
wars. 
COVENANT AND PACT. 

We have seen to what we are committed under the 
Covenant. Let us now turn to our promises under 
the Pact of Paris. Here we find that the high contracting 
parties agree that the settlement or solution of all disputes 
or conflicts whatever be their nature or their origin, 
shall never be sought except by pacific means. 
Unless words do not mean what they say, we seem 
here to have left Sanctions behind and to be obliged 
to use legal, not forceful methods, or to leave our disputes 
undecided. We here touch one of the many paradoxes 
of our present transitional state of society. We cannot 
be truly loyal both to the Covenant and the Pact, for 
the reason that while the Covenant was a milestone in 
the history of mankind, the Pact is also a milestone and 
further on along the road to Peace. It is cheering 
to remember that already Mr. Henderson has stated at 
Geneva that the Covenant needs amending to fit it to 
the Pact in the matter of “closing the gap.” Let us 
hope that public opinion will be strong enough to move 
forward quickly to the furthest milestone. 

We remember that there can be no question of the 
use of Sanctions until a conflict has actually arisen. To 
give a detailed account of the way in which the Council 
of the League has dealt with such cases would be beyond 
the scope of this paper. We can only note a few facts. 


SETTLEMENT OF RECENT DISPUTES. 


In 1921 Albania was invaded by Jugo-Slavia. A 
vigorous telegram from Lloyd George to Sir Eric 
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Drummond asking him to summon the Council to deal 
with the matter (possibly aided by the fact that the action 
had instantly affected the Serb negotiation for a loan on 
the London market) caused Monsieur Pasic to meet the 
Council with the statement that the troops were being 
withdrawn from Albania. 

The Corfu incident of 1923 was so much complicated 
by the fact that the Ambassadors’ Conference was still 
in being and a stronger body than the infant League, 
that it is difficult to disentangle all the threads of cause 
and effect. There is no doubt that the weakness of the 
Council in grappling with the situation had a harmful 
effect on public confidence in the League. 

In the Greco-Bulgar dispute of 1925 it is said that 
the Council officially, though secretly, threatened a naval 
demonstration against Athens, upon which Monsieur 
Pangalos agreed to the Council truce and the withdrawal of 
Greek troops from Bulgaria. However that may be, the fact 
that the Bulgarian troops obeyed the command to allow 
the Greek troops to advance without firing a shot is a 
wonderful instance of faith in the Power of the League. 

Lastly, in the Bolivia-Paraguay dispute of 1928, 
Monsieur Briand informed those countries that the League 
was about to consult with the Argentine and the United 
States to prevent hostilities, and Bolivia, the recalcitrant 
State, at once gave way. 


SANCTIONS OR TRUCE? 


It is arguable that in each of these cases it was the 
fear of Sanctions which averted war. I believe it to be 
equally arguable that it was the “ Council Truce.” Both 
have worked together so that it is impossible accurately 
to differentiate their values. But undoubtedly the Council 
Truce is a very important power, which should prove of 
inestimable value in the future. It represents in fact . 
public opinion saying “stop fighting and let us have 
time to find out the facts and know who is right.” Mr. 
Conwell-Evans in his recent book on ‘“ The League 
Council in Action,” says (p. 59): 
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“In inducing the parties to accept its decision taken under 
Article XI, par. 1, the Council has as potent a weapon in the 
force of public opinion as in the fear of possible conservatory 
measutes. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive of a mote effective 
“sanction ’ than the sudden focussing of world opinion on a 
Meeting of the Council of the Nations specially convoked to 
deal with two possible disturbers of the peace.”’ 

If such use of Article XI gradually takes the 
place of Article XVI the desire of this paper will be 
accomplished. 


As a fact, and not only a threat, there are very grave 
difficulties about Sanctions. Curiously enough many 
militarists feel these difficulties as much as some pacifists. 
Militarists realise that a promise to apply Sanctions is a 
promise to take definite action in indefinite circumstances. 
This, translated into action, may mean for the soldier 
giving his life in someone else’s quarrel, a quarrel in 
which he has no concern, with which he has no sympathy 
and no one can be expected to visualize this possibility 
with equanimity. That is a very different matter from 
tolerating a judgment against you in a Court of Justice. 


Soldiers, too, realise the grave difficulty of unified 
command of international troops which would seem to 
be essential in common action under the League, and 
we remember how very difficult was the attainment of 
unified command of the allied troops even in the life 
and death struggle of the Great War, as well as in the 
international action in China during the Boxer rebellion. 


An analagous difficulty is that where Sanctions are 
envisaged, impartial judgment becomes increasingly hard 
for the Council. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that countries, like persons, have favourites and are 
swayed by prejudices, and it might be asking very much 
of the Council members to decide justly should they 
realise that such and such a judgment might mean going 
to war for or against such and such a country. They 
might know that the unpopularity at home of such a 
cause would render their decision nugatory, and this 
essentially militates against real impartiality. 
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A further difficulty is one that has frequently been 
stressed, and which is referred to in the passage quoted 
above from Mr. Hoovet’s speech, viz.: the antipathy 
of American opinion to the system of Sanctions, which 
is often said to have been one of the main reasons of 
America’s abstention from the League. The use of them 
would be extremely likely to bring about friction of a 
grave kind with America or Russia. This brings us to 
the question of whether in practice there would be any 
difference between such a war as that of 1914 or a League 
War. Mrs. Swanwick has described the idea of Sanctions 
as that “‘ States members agree to pool their forces against 
the State which goes to war in defiance of the League’s 
decision.” Had Germany been a Power which had 
acted in defiance of the League’s decision would not 
this have been a very accurate description of the late 
War? On the one side was Germany supported by two 
or three minor States, while on the other side, in the 
end, was practically the whole world. Until a very 
great measute of disarmament therefore has been carried 
out, the use of Sanctions would mean a first class war. 
In addition to which a war waged under the egis of the 
League would have all the prestige of a “Holy War.” 
It would mean that the supporters of the League would 
be obliged to give approval to war, a moral failure which 
surely would put an end to the League as an ideal and 
as a hope for mankind. 

In fact the idea underlying Sanctions, the cure of 
wat by war is an absurd kind of homeopathy. Who 
would suggest in common sense practising yourself 
the very evil you say must be abolished? Surely the 
use of Sanctions against Great Powers is therefore a 
useless fallacy and the smaller Powers are usually ready 
to act as the greater Powers desire. 


POLICEMAN OR SOLDIER ? 
But it is said, an international force is needed for 
policing the world. Let us see if we can, how far the 
analogy of police action can be used in international affairs. 
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There is a fundamental difference between a Police 
force and an Army. The duty of the Policeman is to 
restore order and to bring the culprit to trial, which is 
to say, under the sway of justice and not of force. 
Throughout his action the Policeman is as liable to 
judgment by the law as his prisoner, and for example 
he must not use one ounce more force than is necessary 
to fulfil his duty. The judge before whom the prisoner 
is brought must have no connection or interest in the 
case. The two functions of restoration of order in 
judgment as to right and wrong ate entirely separated. 
With the soldier this is the opposite; he unites in himself 
as it were, the functions of police and judge, not to say 
executioner, and is himself practically outside all juris- 
diction of the law. 

Mr. Philip Kerr, in a most interesting article on 
“Navies and Peace” in the October, 1929, issue of the 
American “ Foreign Affairs ” says :— 


“The only way forward is to begin to apply in the inter- 
national sphere exactly the same method as preserves peace 
in the national sphere, which is to distinguish between the 
prevention of violence and the settlement of the dispute. Peace 
in the domestic sphere begins when a community makes up its 
mind that it will prohibit the use of violence because until that 
is effective there is no security that people will not try to take 
the law into their own hands, everybody goes armed, and shooting 
is chronic. It is only when violence is prevented that the 
reign of law and justice can begin. Lasting peace in the 
international sphere will similarly begin only when the nations. 
make up their minds that the settlement of international disputes 
by war is disastrous because war anywhere tends to damage 
everybody and to engulf the whole world, and when they take 
effective steps to prevent it.”’ 


THE PUBLIC CONSCIENCE. 

Incidentally, we may notice that there are various 
ways of attempting to suppress lawlessness nationally. 
The U.S.A. recently announced a decision to spend 
£1,000,00c0 more on building prisons to lock up their 
lawbreakers. Soviet Russia on the other hand (if we 
except their views on political prisoners) has stated its 
ideal to be the abolition of prisons by the education of 
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all citizens to live socially. Abnormal people may require 
abnormal methods and restraint may have to be used 
in cases of mental illness, but apart from that the latter 
system must commend itself to us all. Surely the ultimate 
sanction is the public conscience not the penalties for 
breaking the laws, and in a healthy state the laws will 
express the public conscience and so silently and uncon- 
sciously influence the citizens. Where the public 
conscience and the laws do not coincide we get law- 
breakers, as with our motor laws, which are not upheld 
by the former. 

We are next confronted by the question whether the 
function of the policeman can be carried over into the 
sphere of international affairs. You cannot attest a nation 
and bring it before a judicial tribunal—all you can do 
by force is to kill innocent and guilty alike—the proportion 
of innocent probably increasing as war—if it continues— 
becomes more and mote a question of gases and bombs 
from the air. There is, however, a very noteworthy 
tendency in the treatment of conflicts by the Council 
of the League to differentiate between the prevention 
of force and the settlement of the quarrel as in police 
action. Another tendency is to avoid any attempt at 
immediate discovery of the “aggressor” by sending 
to both Powers identical notes leaving all decision as to 
blameworthiness to later stages. 

Let us see what are the types of international diffi- 
culties and how far police action could be applied to 
them. First, we may place the actions of slave-raiders, 
pirates, or bootleggers ar sea. I think it may be conceded 
that police action in such cases might be possible; that 
such ships on evil intent might possibly be “ arrested ” 
and brought to justice. Next may be put the aggressive 
action of warlike tribes in such areas as the N.W. frontier 
of India. Surely it is by the use of “ Sanctions ” against 
such tribes that hostility has been further engendered. 
Very often the use of force seems to have an immediate 
effect in quelling aggression, but how little is it remembered 
that it may be the cause of future difficulties, rousing a 
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smouldering sense of wrong and oppression which 
inevitably finds vent sooner or later. Safety lies surely 
in disarming everyone, not in arming a part of the popu- 
lation. A very remarkable instance of the realisation 
of this fact occurred in the recent rescue of women and 
children from Kabul when the aeroplanes which accom- 
plished this wonderful feat over a hostile mountainous 
country were not allowed to carry so much as a revolver 
and “ protected” the women and children by their lack 
of arms. 


THE POWER OF PERSONALITY. 


Remember, too, the power of a strong personality 
in keeping the peace, as for instance Theodore Pennell, 
the missionary among the Pathans, who was said by the 
authorities to be “‘ worth a regiment of men” and of 
course, the classic instance of William Penn who treated 
the Indians as reasonable beings and by giving them 
confidence in his justice and friendliness so ensured 
their goodwill that no Quaker was murdered by an 
Indian throughout the period of Quaker supervision 
of the colony. 

With regard to such a conflict as an imbroglio in the 
Balkans, we have already suggested that the Council 
Truce may be more efficacious than the threat of Sanctions, 
and that in the case of “aggression” by a Great Power 
“Sanctions ” are only a euphemism for “ War.” 

There does remain indeed the grave psychological 
difficulty of the belief in armaments as security, which, 
in reality, I believe to be a fallacy. Part of the difficulty 
arises from the different uses of armaments which include 
an exhibition of prestige. It is still unconsciously held 
that Might is Right, whereas surely true prestige arises 
from the much harder task of being right. The use of 
force, too, masks the original difficulties by creating 
greater ones, but it has always to be remembered that 
it is fraught with danger to both sides. 

It is sometimes said that the success of arbitration 
rests on the underlying sanction of force. While nations 
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possess atmies, it is impossible to prove that this is not 
so, one can only state it as a belief that it is quite as probable 
that it rests on a human preference for a reasonable 
settlement where this can be honourably attained. 

After all everything must finally rest upon trust in 
a human contract—a promise to fight is no more certain 
of fulfilment than a promise not to fight. As the Prime 
Minister said recently :—‘‘ We have to ask our military 
advisers to remember that there is just as much security 
in a political agreement as there is in a regiment of 
soldiers.” 

It has been urged, too, that Sanctions are a form of 
bluff behind which fagade actual disarmament can take 
place. I would answer that bluff is a very dangerous 
game, very unlikely to be successful, and so far there 
is nothing to show that disarmament is taking place. 
We remember that at Locarno we promised to fight in 
certain contingencies—an analogous promise to the use 
of Sanctions. This commitment is often cited as a reason 
against reducing our forces. 


THE WAR MENTALITY. 


Finally, I would urge that the idea of Sanctions is 
a dangerous one by reason of its continuing the war 
mentality. We cannot put out trust in force and reason 
and knowing that true safety can only lie in the latter 
we need to make the transition as soon as possible. 

There is no doubt that in this present transitional 
state there are many paradoxes in our system. We are 
apt to think peace and to act war, and the question of 
translating our system into that of peace is largely 
psychological. But if we are asked what are the alter- 
natives to the idea of international coercion by force, 
there are several possible avenues, and it is probably by 
exploring all, not only one, that the solution is to be 
found. 

First there is, of course, the development of legal 
machinery, and the existence and success of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice at the Hague—not yet a decade 
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old, is one most cheering fact. Its very existence we 
may remember is a bye-product of the League of Nations, 
for until the idea of election of judges both by the Council 
and the Assembly was reached, it had been impossible to 
find a method of selection which should give satisfaction 
to the smaller Powers. 

No doubt the international legal machinery needs 
very greatly strengthening and extending, but we certainly 
have in the World Court, a very promising nucleus. 

Secondly, we may hope that as the voice of women 
becomes increasingly heard in the councils of the nations, 
the emphasis may be more and more laid on the judgment 
of reason, not force. 

Thirdly, we have already begun to see the voice ot 
economy on the side of peace. Australia has announced 
her intention to abolish conscription on the score of 
expense, and Denmark has expressed a similar desire 
to reduce her army. Law, as opposed to war, in inter- 
national affairs, is most encouragingly cheap ! 


CONTROL OF WAR MATERIALS. 


Fourthly, there is the idea to which my friend Col. 
David Carnegie is devoting much expert attention, of 
the control of the fundamental factors of war making, 
which, if possible of accomplishment would add immensely 
to the sense of security. 

Col. Carnegie considers that to this end, three (difficult) 
things have to be achieved :— 

(1) The prohibition by international agreement of 
the manufacture of poison gases, liquids and analogous 
substances. 

(2) The national regulation or control of all chemical 
factories, in producing countries, which make explosive 
chemicals which may be used for commercial and war 
purposes. 

(3) The international regulation or control of the 
distribution of war materials entering into the manufacture 
of all products which can be used for both war and 
commercial purposes. 
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And last, and greatest is the development of world 
public opinion. We need to make the League of Nations 
the Conscience of the World and not its War Office. 
It cannot be both, and now we are at the dividing of the 
paths which lead to these alternatives. In the former, 
we have, I believe, the greatest hope for safety the world 
has ever seen. Already there has been one interesting 
example of its beneficial effect in acting as conscience. 
In 1926, when Germany’s entrance to the League was 
barred by the Council, the Assembly, representing as 
we may say, the man in the street, said in fact: ‘* This 
cannot be done,” and they righted the wrong. A public 
conscience which can refuse such a wrong decision to 
be taken is already a very important power for good. 

We are living in a very thrilling moment of this 
world’s history: after all these endless years of belief 
in wart, there has dawned on mankind—not only as 
heretofore on a few seers—the vision of a world ruled 
by reason. Are we going to push forward to make this 
swiftly a reality, or are we going to hang back in fear of 
the risks of a new system? Each one of us can help to 
influence the decision. 


This pamphlet is the substance of a speech by Miss A, Ruth Fry 
to the Annual Conference of the No More War Movement at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Nov. 17th, 1929. 
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The insistence bv the French delegation at 
‘the Naval Conferonee upon fpusrventees of security 
before any measure of disarmarent is agreed upon, 
has raised orce again to the level of a first- 
¢less issue, the problem of Sanctions. Under the 
Covenant of the League and the Locarno Treaty, we 
are comnitted to military acticn against an aggres- 
sor nation, but owing to the opposition of America 
no such provision #s associated with the hellogg 
Pact. 


Miss A Ruth Fry, the wellknown Quaker authoress, 
in a paemphiet "The League! s Authority" (No More Wa 
fovement, 2d) examines in a realistic way the arguments 
urged in favour of Sanctions and the difficulties that 
beset whoir operation, 


Her conclusions may be summed up in the following 
quotation:=- "I would urge that the idea of Sanctions 
is a dangerous one by reason of its continuing the- war 
mentality, We cannot put out trust in force and reason 

and lnowing that true safety, con only lie in the La tver 
we need to male the transition as soon es possible.” 


Whether Sanctionists or anti-Sanctionists, this is 
a pamphlet to which all who are interested in the problem 
will wish to rofer. 


11, Doughty Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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